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s 
LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 
No. Names of Newspapers. : Place of publication. Number of Dates of ites | ae — 
BEnGALtt. 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Bharat Shramajivi” ...  ...... | Barahanagar ai 4,000 
9 |“ Gramvarta shikaé”’ se .»- | Comercolly ss 200 
Fortnightly. | 
9 |* Porva Pratidhwani” ... ... ... | Chittagong 7 ae . | 13th July 1879. 
4 |“ Rejshahye Samvad”’ ... se ove | Rajshahye sa ae ae 
Weekly. 
5 | ‘Ananda Bazar Patriké ”’ os. wow | Calontte ais 700 |16th ditto. | 4 
6 | * Bhérat Mihir” ve + ove | Mymensingh ae 658 {165th ditto. me 
7 | Bengal Advertiser”... as ... | Calcutta an eee a 
8 |‘ Bardwén Sanjivani” ... ...... | Bardwaén woe | eveeee == | L6th and 22nd July 1879. 
9 |“ Dacca Prakash” “as is ... | Dacca be 400 | 20th July 1879. 
10 | “Education Gazette”... ne ... | Hooghly ies 1,168 418th ditto. 
11 | “Hindu Hitaishini’’ ssi ia ... | Dacca vos 300 
12 |“ Hindu Ranjka” _... ai ... | Beauleah, Rajshahye... 200 {16th ditto. 
13 | “ Murshid&b4d Pratinidhi”’ “ .». | Berhampore ae sper 18th _ ditto. 
14 | * Navavibhékar”’ me ves ... | Calcutta eds 900 {21st ditto. 
16 |“ ae Seka ner ... | Berhampore ae 235 a 
16 | *« re sh” oe ... | Kakinia, Rangpore. ... }. 250 itto. g 
Wy i Sidhgrant” i sah ... | Chinsurah a | 516 {20th = ditto. . et 
18 |“ Sahachar” is aa ... | Calcutta sis 500 | 21st ditto. ee 
19 | “ Samélochak”’ i nee «. | Ditto vee 1,000 a 
20 |‘ Sam&char Sar ”’ iss ae ... | Allahabad vas “iene | 
21 | “ Sanjivani”’ + = ove swe | ME ymensingh ‘ak Mee 18th _ ditto. | 
22 |“‘Sulabha Sam&chér” ...  ... __... | Calcutta a 6,600 | 19th ditto. 
; Tri-weekly. , 
23 | ‘Samachar Sudhévarshan” .... | Ditto ia ee 
Daily. 7 | 
24 |“Samvid Prabhékar” ... ... ...| Ditto si 550 | 18th to 21st, 23rd and 24th July 1879. 
25 |“ Samvad Pirnachandrodaya” ...  ...| Ditto aa .--. | L5th to 25th July 1879. 
26 | “Samachar Chandrika” = ... | Ditto : ay 625 | 16th to 2lst ditto. 
27 |“ Banga Vidya Prakéshiké” ...  ...] Ditto vee | oeeeee | S186 to 23rd ditto. 
ENGLISH 4ND BENGALI. | 
Weekly. 
28 |‘ Murshid&b&d Patriké”... ... —... | Berhampore i 
| EneLisH anp Urnv. 
29 | “Urdu Guide” a eo an ore ad 400 | 19th July 1879. 
EneiisH, Benaatt, any Hinpt. 
Daily. 
30 | Byap4ri ; 2 or, The Trader iat ove Ditto eee seecee 21st to 26th July 1879. 
Hrnpt. : 
Weekly. 
Behér Bandhu” “oe ... | Bankipore, Patna _... 609 | 23rd July 1879. 
33 |< Bharat Mitra ”’ soo ose. eee | RROD ch | esas to oe 
‘Sar Sudhanidhi”’ i ee ... | Ditto is ees bes 14th to 21st July 1879. 
PERSIAN. 
461“ JémJahén-numi” ...  ... «| Ditto w{ 250. | 18th July 1879. 
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Pusric ADMINISTRATION. 


Purva PaatipEwast, Tas Purva Pratidhwant, of the 13th July, makes the follow; 


July 13th, 1879. 


San SupHAasIDHI, 
July 14th, 187% 


BuaRnat MrinrR, 
July 16th, 1879. 


observations on the recent resolution of 
Government on the operation of the Road and 
the Public Works Cesses:—(1) The regoly- 
tion would have been a more complete record, if, while producing the 
figures which represent the income from the road cess, Government had 
also shown how the proceeds are expended. As it is, there being no 
comments in the review regarding their application, 1t would seem that 
the primary object for which the cess was imposed has been abandoned, 
Government is, we believe, bound in fairness to inform the public regard- 
ing the application of an impost which is levied from it. (2) Since 
the Road and the Public Works Cesses are both levied at the same rate. 
we do not see why the cost of collection should not be made an equal charge 
upon both. Why is the Road Cess Fund charged more on this account 
than what is strictly due? ‘The only reason that we can think of is that 
the Road Cess Fund is not strictly Government’sown. (8) The rule laying 
down that no officer lower in rank than that of a Commissioner will have 
the power to grant a remission of the cess, willbe productive of great hard- 
ship. There are a few only that can afford to come all the distance from one 
district to another to prefer an appeal for this purpose. It would be sufficient 
if the local Committees were vested with this authority, while leaving the 
Commissioner the power of setting aside any of their decisions, were such 
a course really deemed necessary on valid grounds. 
2. The Sér Sudhanidht, of the 14th July, in referring to the newly- 
mn we aa 7 introduced post cards, observes that, at present, 
he tesendioners they can be utilized only for the purposes of 
public correspondence ; and, as such, the benefit conferred upon the public has 
only been a partial one. In this connection, the Editor asks Governnient to 
reduce the postage chargeable on letters up to quarter of a tola in weight, and 
that on packets open at both ends, such as newspapers, &c., and weighing up 
to five tolas, to one pice. Should the suggestion now made be carried out, 
it will lead to an increase of revenue. ; 
8. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 15th July, contains an article in which 
i extracts are given from the Mahabharat 
ment inthe sdvainistration flow” illustrative of the duties and res ponsibilities 
: 3 of a Sovereign, with comments showing how 


The Road and the Public Works 
Cesses. 


. far the British Government acts up to the ideal which is presented therein. 


Buakat Mini. 


It is observed that such durbars as the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi 
should only be celebrated with funds which might be placed voluntarily 
at the disposal of the Rulers by a ‘prosperous people; and it is 
never advisable to embark on such undertakings with money which 
can only be obtained by oppressing them. The Mahabharat incul- 
cates this view ; the expenses of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, how- 
ever, were obtained by impoverishing an already poverty-stricken people. 
Relief of distress and the non-imposition of taxes on such crops as might be 
raised by a peasantry in aseason of drought by irrigation are next referred 
to in the Mahabharat. But the British Government has not remitted the 
land revenue even now when the people are reduced to mere skeletons. The 
Editor then adverts to the statesmanship of the present day, which 38 
divorced from all considerations of morality and justice ; and asks Govert- 

ment to relieve the distress arising from scarcity. 
4. The same paper remarks that there will be great dissatisfaction pro 
Diss Hele bathers duced if Government makes a reduction of the 
Durga Puja holidays. The Durga Puja 194 
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national festival of long standing, and the occasion of family re-unions. Al- a 
ready the oppressions in connection with the License Tax have greatly a 
diminished the respect in which the Government was hitherto held by the _s 
people ; who do not now, as_ before, seem willing to comprehend the good et) 4 
motives of the rulers. A reduction of the holidays will increase this dis- a 
satisfaction. It would not behove Government to wound the feelings of so a 
many in order to please the Chamber of Commerce. 

5. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 15th July, writes a long Azsy Baus 
article, headed :—Which is the more oppres- — Saiy 15th, 1070. 
sive of the two; Famine or the License Tax ? 

The writer observes that the people have been so harassed by the tax, that 
they would prefer a famine to it. But good often comes out of evil. As in 
the time of the indigo riots, so now distress and oppression will produce 
unity among the people who ordinarily lack it. The strikes which 
have recently taken place in Calcutta among the barbers, cartmen, and 
others show that much has been already done in this direction. 
In order to prevent all agitations, the authorities have exempted the 
educated classes, as pleaders, doctors, and mukhtars. Government has not 
acted wisely in this. The indigo riots in Bengal, as well as the riots which 
~ recently took place in Surat, might have been prevented if educated natives 
had any part in those movements. The people were perfectly exasperated. 
Weare afraid lest similar risings should take place in Bengal. The hardship 
caused to the poor by this tax is very severe. ‘The weavers suffer the most. 
6. We give below a few extracts from three articleson Sir Ashley  Sawacme 
‘Eden which have appeared in three succes- jo: int, ed woth, 
sive issues of the Samdchdr Chandrikd. Sir July 1870. 

Ashley is not gifted with either a high order of statecraft or administrative | 

genius. His heart is not so elevated as that of Sir John Peter Grant. 

Like Halliday, he does not possess an aptitude for work, nor has he the self- 

confidence and independence which characterized Sir George Campbell. Sir 

Ashley belongs to a high order of clerks; and a clerk he has been almost 

from the day of his birth. Occasionally, indeed, were his duties relieved 

by a smack of law and judicial work. He is accumstomed to only routine 

work. His exceeding cautiousness has made it impossible for him to 

perform anything great. We are not, however, sorry for this; for we are no 

advocates of the spirit of revolution which was in Sir George Campbell. Sir 
m Ashley possesses a large experience of Bengal. But this experience is con- 

fined to the Bengalis of an older generation. Regarding young Bengal, he 

is absolutely in ignorance. -He likes the former; those who had a habit of 

salaming ; the educated and independent Bengalis of the present day are no 

object of his regard. Sir Ashley Eden has a good deal of self-conceit in 

him, and is fond of uttering disagreeable truths. He loves the Bengalis in 

his own way, and would deal with them like a Guru Mahdshaya, flogging his 

pupils, of course, for their good. The age of the Guru Mahashaya has gone 

by, and his place is now filled by Mill and Spencer. So, too, have we out- 

grown the stage when birching by Sir Ashley Eden might be thought to 

have a salutary effect. eos 

Sir Ashley Eden’s sympathy for the people of Bengal is growing 
smaller by degrees. Heis always an advocate of extreme measures, which are 
not liked by those who are affected by them. While they wish to see a 
smiling face, a stern one confronts them. Bengalis cannot bear hard words, 
and it is strange that Sir Ashley Eden, who. has spent half his life-time 
anong them, has not yet learnt this. Wedo not desire to advert to his 
faults on the eve of his departure from this province. That we have written 
about some has been simply because his virtues out-number his defecta. 


The License Tax. 


Sir Ashley Eden. 


Epvucarion GazstTs, 
July 18th, 1879. 


SctaBHA SAMACHAR, 
July 19th, 1879. 


SuULABHA SAMACHAR. 


SaADHABARI, 
July 20th, 1879. 


Peale, 


We cannot, however, forget the unjust strictures he passed upon the Ver. 
nacular Press. So long as we remember Sir Charles Metcalfe will Sir Ashley 
be remembered too. ne 

7. A correspondent of the Education Gazette, of the 18th July 

observes that, now, when, according to the 
standing orders of the Police Department, aj} 
important work connected with the investigation of crimes, &c., is performed 
by Sub-Inspectors and Head-Constables in charge of thanas, there ig no 
necessity of keeping up the highly paid post of Inspector in the Bengal 
Police. 

8. In the course of an article on the hardship caused to the poor by 
the License Tax, the Sulabha Samachar, of 
the 19th July, writes as‘follows:—There wags 
a time when under the British Government the poor were not so miserable 
as now. Have the rulers made any enquiries as to how this change in their 
condition has been brought about? Government no longer attends to their 
weal or woe ; it is engrossed with considerations of self-interest. The agri- 
culturists who, in this time of high prices, manage with difficulty to earn a 
livelihood, are harassed by a multiplicity of taxes. ven barbers, cartmen; 
and washermen have been assessed with the License Tax, while the pockets 
of the wealthy are untouched. An Income Tax would have been preferable 
to this impost. The oppressions committed by the assessors on the poor 
in the mofussil are simply fearful. Government is, in conclusion, besought 
to exempt this helpless class from the operation of the tax. 

9. The same paper, in noticing the last Administration Report of the 
lie tiatiaitiee Jail Department, thanks Dr. Lethbridge for 
piteen his efforts to improve the physical condition 

of the prisoners; but regrets to notice that nothing has yet been done to 
impart them religious and moral instruction. No real reformation of the 
character of the prisoners is possible until this 1s done. If the authorities 
adopted this view of the matter, and sought to confer the benefit of a moral 
education on the inmates of the Jails, there would be no difficulty in 
finding men who would be willing to offer them gratuitous service in this 
direction. Further, there need be no apprehension that the proposal now 
made, if carried out, will in any way interfere with the active occupations of 
the prisoners. The instruction proposed may be given during the hours 
allowed them for recreation. 

10. We give below the substance of an article in the Sddhdrant, of 

Treatment of prisoners in the the 20th July, headed :—*‘ A rigorous policy.” 
jails. It is a fact that, with the progress of civilization, 
the penal laws gradually lose in their rigor. This has been the case among all 
nations, and notably among the British. Formerly, their criminal law afforded 
considerable facilities to the accused for establishing their innocence ; and the 
principle which guided their legislation was that ‘** it were better that a hundred 
guilty should escape than that one innocent person should suffer.” The civili- 
zation of the British has not been impaired, but their criminal law and jail 
discipline have of late become increasingly rigorous. The system of trial by jury 
has been all but abolished. Even if an unanimous verdict of acquittal were 
returned by a jury on his behalf, a person would still be punishable by a higher 
tribunal. There are appeals preferred by the executive against acquittals. 
The prisons, too, are becoming scenes of fearful torments to the convicts, 
who are made to work oil machines, a labour which proves ruinous to their 
health. The people have been disarmed; while the Vernacular Press has 
been gagged, and petitions bring abuse on those who make them. A policy 
of threats and rebukes is now in the ascendant in all branches of 


The post of Inspector in the Police. 


The License Tax. 
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the Administration. But why does the enlightened British Government leave 
the path of civilization to pursue a retrograde policy ? The reasons assigned 
-by the Editor are (1) that the British have so long pursued a policy of rigor m 


the administration of this country, that it has now becume a habit with them. 
(2) The example of other European nations, such as the German, the French, - 
the Austrian, and the Russian, who are all advocates of strong measures, has . 


produced a considerable influence upon the British. (3) Christianity not- 
withstanding, there is but very little morality among the rulers of the world. 
Moral considerations which influence the actions of private individuals are 
not held to have any force in regulating the acts of a Government. The 
worst consequences of this are seen in a Government like that of England, 


s Government conducted by parties whose leaders are perpetually struggling 
for power. Parliament exercises but a nominal control. 


11. Adverting to a letter which has recently appeared in the Pall 
Appointment of natives to high fall Gazette, regarding this subject, and 
offices in the public service. which is believed to have been written by 
Mr. FitzJames Stephen, the same paper takes up ser¢atim the objections 
raised by the writer against the proposal to elevate natives to posts now 
held by Civilians. The first objection taken is that natives, if they are 
raised to these posts, being not much distinguished for morality, will not be 
able to overcome favoritism, and will find it difficult to administer justice 
impartially. The Proneer has, however, answered this; no such charge has 
yet been brought against the able native officers who have hitherto 
performed judicial work most satisfactorily. The second objection has 
reference to the dislike which the natives of other parts of India are 
said to entertain towards the Bengalis. Regarding this it may be said, 
that no such dislike actually exists among the people. As a Punjabi 
once said at a public meeting, the people of his province regarded the 
natives of Bengal in the light of elder brothers. The third objection is 
based upon the question of loyalty. Now, it is not clear what good the 
British nation gains by calling us disloyal. Ifwe,as is said, are not loyal, 
whose fault is this but of the British themselves? If we are disloyal, then 
it follows that during a rule which has now extended over a hundred years 
either they have not been able to inspire us with loyal feelings or have, by 
their actions driven them from our minds. Another remark we would make in 
this connection is that, if a subject people who are besides foreigners, are always 
regarded as disloyal, they may gradually become so in reality. The natives of 
India, and particularly the Bengalis, are, however, not wanting in loyalty to 
the British Government. In the sepoy revolt, not one soul among them was 
implicated. The article concludes with the remark that no reasonable objection 
exists against the elevation of natives to superior offices in the public 
service. Of course, if Government is determined not to confer this privilege 
upon them, we must confess we are helpless. But instead of heaping abuses 
upon them, which they do not deserve, it were better if Government plainly 
told them that they were not to have these high appointments. 


12. The Navavibhdkar, of the 21st July, while fully aware that his 


- : suggestions regarding a reduction of expendi- 
alnation of yublic expedition. ‘aml will be nose B as only the Bx: canted 
prattle of a native paper, is, nevertheless, constrained from a sense of duty to 
return to the subject which was noticed in the last issue. In the present number 
of his paper the Editor asks Lord Lytton to reduce his own salary by a 
lakh of rupees a year. This will be an act of noble self-sacrifice, while 
“om an economical point of view it will be highly important. Lord 
William Bentinck did a similar thing before. The writer then proceeds 
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to show that the officers under the British Government in India are the mogt 
highly paid in the world. The salary allowed to the Governor-General of 
Canada, or to the Lord Lientenant of Ireland, is less than what is drawn by 
the Governor-General of India. This poor country can 1ll-afford to pay it, 
Considering that.a man possessed of such abihty and belongmg to the 
highest order of nobility in England, as the Duke of Backingham, vonsentaj 
to serve in India on a lack and twenty-five thousand a year as Guvernor of 
Madras, there is no reason to suppose that a salary less than ithe present wal] 
fail to attract men of ability and position to India. Nor will a diminution 
of the pay impair the efficiency or the dignity of the office. With incvemsed 
facilities of communication between England and India, at the spreseat 
time, and the gradual transfer of almostall responsibility from the Viceroy to 
the Secretary of State, the reasons which led to the fixing of tthe Governor. 
General’s salary at such a figure have ceased to exist. : 


18. The costs of the Afghan war, says the same paper, have absorbed 

, all the savings effected by a reduction of 

agreduction of expenditure, andthe expenditure, besides the grant made to ‘the 

‘ i Government of India from the English ‘Tree- 

sury. There has heen no remission of taxes, and the people suffer fhe 

oreatest hardship. Although it is not possible to impose a fresh tax, still 

it does not seem that Government will hesitate to lay it on. The Afghan 
war has beggared Government while it has ruined its prestige. 


14. A correspondent of the same paper remarks that, now, when it has 
become the order of the day to present:an 
address or vote, a statue to a retirmg Gover- 
nor, no matter whether his administration has been beneficial or otherwise, 
it may be asked whether Lord Lytton will have a similar honor accorded 
him for having brought about the Cabul war, insulted the British Indian 
Association, imposed the License Tax on petty traders, &c., ibenefited the 
merchants of Manchester at the expense of the Indian weavers, and for 
having passed the Vernacular Press Act, and thus insulted the memory of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Lord Lytton began his administration with fair pro- 
mises, but they have not been kept. 


15. The Sahachar, of the 21st July, is informed that Mr. Bernard 
will shortly be appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, and that Sir Jobn 
Strachey is anxious to make his brother-in-law Secretary to the Home 


Department. The Editor, thereupon, remarks that it would seem that India 
is for the Stracheys. 


An address: to Lord Lytton. 


Sir John Strachey. 


16. At the instance of a correspondent, the same ‘paper asks Govern- 
Desk Case ment whether the newly introduced post cards 


may be legally used for the purpose of making 
acknowledgments of money received through post. 


17. The same paper writes a long article on the reduction of public 
) expenditure. For this purpose, he wW 

suggest the abolition of some of the Lieutenant 
Governorships. Thus, for instance, those of the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, might be merged into one—without in any way interfer 
ing with the efficiency of the administration, while the measure would enable 
Government to make considerable savings. Assam might similarly and 


with advantage be re-incorporated in Bengal. (The whole article is taken 
from the Hindu Patriot.) 


Reduction of expenditure. 
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_ EDUCATION. 


18. The Bardwan Sanjivani, of the 15th J uly, regrets to notice that Baepwan ees 


Changes in the course of study in the suggestions made by the Medical Com- 
the Campbell Medical School. mittee of 1878, regarding the character and 
course of study m the Campbell Medical School at Sealdah, have been 
approved of by Sir Ashley Eden. Considering the poverty of the vast 
majority of the people in this country, and the prevalence of epidemics, it 
should be a clear duty of the Government to use means for bringing medical 
treatment ata cheap cost within the easy reach of all. This could ‘be accom- 

lished only by turning out a goodly number of native doctors. Now, we 
had expected that Sir Ashley Eden would, in consultation with the medical 
authorities, remove the defects of the traming imparted to the pupils of these 
vernacular medical schools, and arrange for such a-system of tuition there- 
‘n as would make the successful candidates, in point of ability and education, 
equal to Assistant Surgeons. By adopting the views of the Medical Com- 
mittee, however, he has unconsciously inflicted a wrong upon the country. 
A perusal of the rules would lead one to conclude that His Honor intended the 
native doctors to be mere hospital assistants, and as such would not have them 
become good physicians. The Editor then makes some observations regarding 
the inequality in the fees to be paid by regular students who may be willing to 
serve Government, and those who may not be so willing. The limitation of 
the number of pupils will necessarily preclude many from obtaining the benefit 
of a medical education, and thus render cheap medical treatment almost impos- 
sible. The reduction of the number of lectures on anatomy, &c., is not 
desirable ; nor 1s it wise to discontinue the study of chemistry in the institu- 
tion. As now. directed, the instruction on midwifery and diseases of females 
and children are not likely to bear much important result. 


Locat. 


19. The Burdwan Sanjtvani, of the 15th July, notices the hardship 

The ferry on the Damuder in and inconvenience which the inhabitants of 

Haibadpore, &c., in Burdwan. Haibadpore, Chapkhamjade, and Berupore, 

villages on the Damuder under thana Selimabad in the Burdwan district, 

are put to from the ferrymen not keeping their boats in readiness at the 
ghats for the passengers who come by the 5 o’clock train. 


20. The same paper notices the hardship and inconvenience to which Basowaw Saxsrvamt. 


Work in the Sudder Munsiffeeof suitors in the Sudder Munsiffee Courts of 
ordwan, Burdwan are subjected owing to:an increase of 
work in the hands of the Munsiff. The witnesses :are obliged to dance 
attendance for days successively. An Additional Munsiff should be posted 
to the district head-quarters. 
“1. A correspondent of the Hindu Ranjikd, of the 16th July, notices 
pucense Tax in Govindgunge in the hardship which has been occasioned to 
engages petty traders in Govindgunge in Rungpore 
by the inequitable assessments with the License Tax. Most.of the assessees 
are now obliged to pay fines and other costs, besides the amount of ‘the tax, 
although no notice was given them regarding the sum they were liable for 
and the date of payment. 
22. A correspondent of the Sédhdranf, of the 20th July, notices the 
Passengers-travelling by the North. following matters which cause inconvenience 
ern Bengal State Railway. to the native passengers travelling by the 
Northern Bengal State Railway :—The doors of all the carriages are Jocked 
at Shiligoree and opened at Sara. The difficulty of having them opened 
at any intermediate place is so great that many cannot alight at the proper 
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station, get out even for urgent necessities, or get in at the proper time 
The Traffic Superintendent has recently issued a circular on this subject ; but 
it is without a head or tail, and is a dead letter. A correspondent lately wrote 
in a native paper regarding the inconvenience occasioned to the passengers }; 
the unsatisfactory nature of the arrangements for supplying them with refresh. : 
ments. Enquiries are said to have been made regarding the truth of the 
writer’s remarks, and the authorities informed that everything was going op 
right. The observations of the correspondent are, nevertheless, perfectly just, 
Neither water nor refreshments are properly supplied to the passengers, and, 
as far as the latter articles are concerned, on account of the high rents 
demanded by the authorities of the railway from the purveyors. The native 
clerks are wretchedly housed, but not so the European and East Indian 
assistants on the railway. , 

23. A correspondent of the Navavibhakar, of the 21st July, notices 
the existense of severe distress among the poor 
in the district of Jessore, arising from scarcity, 
The pangs of hunger have compelled many to take to robbing others of their 
food. 

24. Another writing to the same paper states that fearful oppressions 
are being committed in Tangail in collecting 
the License Tax. A few days ago, a medicine 
chest belonging to two persons, tenants of Jadunath Chowdburi and others, 
was sold to realize the amount of the tax for which the latter only were liable, 


Distress in Jessore. 


License Tax in Tangail. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


25. Continuing the subject noticed in our last report, (see paragra 

Intercourse between Natives and 31) the Bharat Mihir, of the lbdth J y> 
Europeans. remarks as follows :—Whatever the cause, it 
is undeniable that social intercourse does not exist between Natives and 
Europeans. According to the writer in the Bengal Magazine, already 
referred to, the fault lies wholly on the side of the former. We, however, 
believe that both parties are to blame in this matter. The English, as soon 
as they come to India, become altogether a different order of beings. Proud 
of the glories of their ancestors, of Clive and Cornwallis, they stalk with 
a lordly air; and always desire to assert their superiority over the natives of 
the country. ‘There cannot indeed be any doubt regarding their superiority. 
We are perfectly willing to admit it. But all are not Clive, Cornwallis, 
Bentinck, Canning, Lawrence, or Northbrook. There are many among the 
European officers in the mofussil and elsewhere who affect this superiority, but 
do not possess it. The possession of power and an almost absolute freedom 
from control over or protest against their actions generally turn their heads. 
We, too, are not entirely free from fault in this respect. Our demeanour . 
in the presence of Europeans is one which shows that we lack self-respect. 
There are indeed native customs and usages which stand in the way of a 
free social intercourse between the two races; but if there were any desire t0 
cultivate this, the difficulties are not such as might not be overcome with 
some effort. Much. might be done if the English officials were prepared to 
lay aside their pride and assumed superiority, and to mix on the social plat- 
form with the natives of the country on terms of equality. 
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